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Ne 
For “The Friend.” 
Quakers and Quakerism. 
(Concladed from page 50.) 

It was in 1792 that the great and good 
physician Pinel began his revolution in the 
treatment of the insine by unchaining fifty 
of the maniacs of the Bicétre, one of the pub- 
lic asylums of Paris. The first man on whom 
the experiment was tried was an English cap- 
tain, whose history no one knew, as he had 
been chained forty years. He was supposed 
to be one of the most dangerous, having in a 
fit of fury killed one of his keepers. He was 
set at liberty after having consented to put 
on the camisole, the long sleeves of which 
fasten up behind. He raised himself many 
times from his seat, but fell bac again; for 
he had been in a sitting posture so long, that 
he had lost the ase of his legs; but after a 
quarter of an hour he managed to keep his 
balance, and tottered to the door of his dark 
cell. Tis first look was at the sky, and he 
cried out enthusiastically, “ How beautiful !” 
During the two succeeding years he spent in 
the Bicétre, he had no return of violence ; and 
even made himself useful in managing the 
other patients. In the course of a few days 
Pinel released fifty-three maniacs from their 
chains; among them were men of all condi- 
tions and countries. The result was beyond 
his hopes. Tranquillity and harmony sue- 
ceeded tumult and disorder, and the whole 
discipline was marked by a regularity and 
kindness which had the most favorable effect 
on the insane themselves, rendering even the 
most furious more tractuble. 

A year before Pinel began this reform in 
France a circumstance occurred which turned 
the attention of the Friends to the same sub- 
ject. “In 1791,” to quote from a speech of 
Dr. Conolly’s, at Willis’s Rooms, “a member 
of that society sent one of their family, a lady, 


for care to the York Asylum. The rules of 


that Asylum forbade her friends to see her; 
she died; something wrong was suspected ; 
and from that day the Society of Friends, 
acting as always in corformity with Christian 
precepts, and never hesitating to face a right 
work because of its difficulties, determined to 
establish an institution in which there should 
be no secrecy. William Tuke was the great 
founder of the new asylum, and from the first 
he and his friends pursued in that institution 
those principles of moral treatment which are 
now universally acknowledged.” 
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The great revolution in the treatment of|brought about this grand revolution, and re- 


theinsane thus inaugurated in England a little 
prior to Pinel’s great movement in France is 
the more remarkable, in that the founder of 
the York Retreat was not guided to it by 
medical knowledge and a long course of study 
of psychological therapeutics, but simply by 
the common principles of religion, humanity, 
and common sense, slowly but steadily feeling 
his way to the application of those principles 
to the insane, aided by Jepson and Fowler, in- 
troducing settled employment, cheerful amuse- 
ments, gardening, tea-parties, and above all, 
“the strengthening and consolatory princi- 
ples of religion and virtue ;” and this at a 
time when the great medical authority, Dr. 
Cullen, was writing in favor of the employ- 
ment of fear in the treatment of the lunatic, 
and prescribing stripes in some cases of mania! 

Gradually this great experiment began to 
attract the attention and curiosity of medical 
men and philanthropists; and twenty years 
after its projection, an account of the retreat 
was published by Samuel Tuke, grandson of 
the founder, and reviewed by Sydney Smith 
in the Blinburgh. Lo this able work the au- 
thor forcibly remarks, “If it be true that op- 
pression makes a wise man mad, is it to be 
suppos ‘d that stripes and insults and injuries, 
of which the receiver knows no cause, are cal- 
culated to make a mad man wise? Or would 
they not exaspcrate his disease and excite his 
resentment? May we not hence clearly per- 
ceive why furious mania is almost a stranger 
to the Retreat ?” 

This publication was quickly followed by 
an exposure of the incredible atrocities and 
abuses of the York Asylam, among which 
downright murder was not an infrequent in- 
cident. The public feeling was at length 
aroused and alarmed, a committee was ap- 
pointed by the House of Commons, and in the 
next five-and-twenty years fifteen asylums 
were built and opened on the new principles 
of treatment. 

In 1837, the important step was taken in 
the Lincoln Asylum of the total abolition of 
mechanical restraint, always so liable to abuse, 
and the substitution of the padded room in 
cases of violence. This principle, hotly con- 
tested, but never fairly tried, on the Conti- 
nent, was adopted by Dr. Conolly in the large 
lunatic asylum of Hanwell, containing one 
thousand patients; and in 1844 he gave it as 
the deliberate conclusion of his immense ex- 
perience “that there is no asylum in the 
world in which mechanical restraint may not 
be abolished not only with safety, but incal- 
culable beuefit.”. So rapid was the spread of 
these merciful principles, that in the same 
year seventeen English asylums had, when 
visited by the commissioners in lunacy, only 
twenty-four patients out of 2,368, mechani- 
cally restrained. 

All honor to our Quakers in England, and 
to Pinel and his coadjutors in France, who, 
in the teeth of every difficulty and opposition, 


moved the deepest blot on our common bhu- 
manity. 

Our space only allows us to touch briefly 
on the three remaining points on which 
Quakerism strikes us as in advance of other 
Christian communities. 

First, with regard to the vexed question of 
the rights of women, the position of women 
is undoubtedly higher among the Friends 
than in any other society. From George 
Fox’s time an equal place has been assigned 
them in the family of God, as in the human 
family, in the Church as well as in human 
society. Their divine commission, “Go tell 
my brethren that I ascend to my Father and 
their Father, to my God and their God,” has 
been recognized and narrowed down by no 
human limitation. Without committing oar- 
selves to the bold rationalizing exegesis of the 
Quakeress, who, when hard pressed by cer- 
tain Pauline texts relative to women keeping 
silence in the church, replied, ‘‘ Thee knows 
Paul was not partial to females,” we may say 
that the Friends alone have proved them- 
selves free from the old tendency to stick to 
the letter of Scripture, and sin against its di- 
vine progressive spirit, binding women, after 
nineteen centuries of freedom, with precisely 
the old worn-out bandages and restrictions 
which were necessary to preserve social order 
when first Christianity enfranchised women, 
and proclaimed the equaity of the sexes. 
And perbaps that laborious Society for the 
Protection of Providence which exists in our 
midst, might study the result with advantage, 
and might even learn in time that, as we do 
not make laws to prevent weak-armed men 
from being blacksmiths, to quote from John 
Stuart Mill, so we need not in the long ran 
make restrictions to keep women from spheres 
for which Providence has unfitted them, na- 
ture being abundantly strong enough to pre- 
serve the order of the sexes without the help 
of our crutches. Free to exercise any excep- 
tional gift in public, and taking their regular 
share in the business of the Church, the Qua- 
ker women are profoundly domestic, though 
with a certain largeness of mind, and absence 
of feminine littleness, which doubtless springs 
from their wider training. 

Again, the Quakers are exceptional in their 
treatment of heretics. In dissenting commu- 
nities the unorthodox brother is too often 
summarily kicked out like a ball. In the 
Established Church we reserve him for the 
charity of our law courts; or, if a layman, 
scourge him with caustic controversy in our 
public prints. The Church of Rome clothes 
him in curses from head to foot. The Quaker 
alone treats him as a “ brother in perplexity.” 
On one occasion an outburst of heretical views 
took place in a large congregation of Friends. 
The evil grew public and alarming. A few 
of the leading and most intelligent members 
of the Society were at once told off to meet 
the difficulty. Leaving their various voca- 
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tions at great personal inconvenience, they 
proceeded to the heretical centre, and there, 
day after day, patiently met their erring 
brethren, made themselves acquainted with 
their difficulties, sympathized with them, rea- 
soned with them, implored the Divine guid- 
ance for them and with them, and finally won 
some back to a firmer grasp on 
The mighty hopes that make us men; 

and even those whose opinions they failed to 
influence, confessed that Christian brother- 
hood had become a living fact to them—surely 
a fact which would keep them from ever 
making total shipwreck of faith. Has not 
the Christian Church still something to learn 
from Quakerism ? 

And, lastly, it has often struck us as a curi- 
ous fact that, of all religious bodies, the 
Quakers alone have recognized the religious 
uses of silence. In these days of high pres- 
sure we have often wondered how many over- 
wrought brains would annually be saved, if 
we had, like the Quakers, to sit for some four 
hours weekly in silence before the Lord, en- 
joying “asermon not made with hands,” as 
Charles Lamb quaintly expresses it, and bath- 
ing the sore-fretted spirit, “ tired even to sick- 
ness of the nonsense noises of the world,” in 
a religious stillness. 

Our space obliges us to pass over the teem- 
ing activities of Quakerism in the promotion 
of temperance, sanitary measures, adult Sun- 
day-schools, drinking-fountains, &¢.; but we 
have said enough to show the advanced posi- 
tion Quakerism occupies in the modern Church, 
the standing witness it must ever be against 
sacramentarianism and priestcraft, the won- 
derful works it has accomplished through its 
vital grasp on the old mighty truth, “I be- 
lieve in the Holy Ghost, the Lord and Giver 


Via Dolorosa. Ask these miserable panic- 
stricken fugitives, crushing forward as if the 
plague chased them, how they liked the war. 
No; ask this man with knitted brow and 
quivering lips, who, musket on one shoulder, 
child on the other, strides on through the 
mud, thinking of the crops on his acres that 
he leaves behind already golden with harvest 
hues. Ask these two soldiers, each with bullet- 
hole through their hand, how they relish war, 
now as they tramp homewards—certainly 
not to glory. Is it not time to interfere in a 
struggle which is not war—breast to breast, 
man to man, weapon to weapon—but agony 
to fugitive women and children? To the 
nightmare of horror succeeded a day even 
more heartrending. For hours there raged 
on the lofty shoulders of Urtang, above thou- 
sands of exposed fugitive families, a thunder- 
storm of a violence | have never seen equalled 
in the tropics. Hailstones as big as walnuts 
dash down among the miserable creatures, 
already drenched and standing or lying in 
pools of water. The wail of children, the 
shrieks of the women, the rushing of horses 
and cattle amid the lurid gloom of this terrible 
storm seemed like a foretaste of the day of 
judgment. 

As further assisting to prepare for peace, 
the following document seems calculated for 
good service, and we commend it to the 
thoughtful consideration of the electors in 
whose hands unquestionably the remedy rests 
for the extinction of so dangerous an element 
in the legislature of our country :— 


of such a policy ? Englishmen! Do yoar duty, 
and don’t send more war members to the 
House of Commons. 

The above may well be followed up by the 
speech of J. W. Pease, M. P. for South Dur. 
ham, when in view of the recent extravagance 
which bas not only prevented remissions of 
taxation, but increased the income tax, he 
said, that the present British army of regulars 
and auxiliaries of 526,000 is the largest peace 
establishment which this country has ever 
been asked to provide, and certainly, in his 
opinion, larger than the country requires. In 
1873, the last year of Lord Cardwell’s admin. 
istration, the cost of the army was £13,200,- 
000; and now, in 1876, it his risen to £13, 
989,000, being an increase in three years of 
£750,000. The army estimates having in- 
creased by three-quarters of a million, the 
navy estimates have also gone up £1,500,000 
during thesame time, besidesa deficit of £281,- 
000 in the navy appropriation accounts, being 
altogether an increase in these two services 
of £2,400,000. 

At present it appears that there are 95,000 
regular troops at home, besides 30,000 of the 
reserved forces, and the militia, volunteers, 
and yeomanry. are all declared to be in an effi- 
cient and satisfactory state. These men are 
kept up in order to secure us against panics, 
of which we have had three or four of late 
years. In 1858-9 there was the panic of a 
French Invasion, when 180,600 volunteers 
were raised to keep out the French, and they 
still remain a standing memorial of the event. 
Another panic occurred at the outbreak of 
the Franco-German war, when Lord Cardwell 
asked Parliament to vote £2,000,000, and to 
increase the army by 20,000 men, who still 
remain on the army list. 


THE HOUSE OF COMMONS IN 1876. 


A careful analysis (by William Stokes) of 
the official returns for the present House of 
Commons gives these startling particulars— 





of Life.” Exurce Hopxins. War members, . ‘ ‘ . 240 The argument now is that the army is to 
Commercial members, . : . 142 |preserve us from inva-ion. But we look 

sists tian Chitin Oda Agricultural members, . ‘ . 133 |around in vain to discover from what quar- 

in Tlane of Wer Presare for Peace Lawyers, . i ‘ . 125 |ter we are to beinvaded. In her speech from 

- 7 The war members consist of the following—|the throne, the Queen spoke of her relations 


In exchange for the well-known but very Captains, ; , . . . 77 |with foreign powers as being “ most cordial.” 





objectionable recommendation—‘in time of, Lieutenant-Colonels, . 40 |But what can be more insulting to those 
peace prepare for war,” we would propose the| Colonels, ; ; : ; . 12 |powers than to say that, to guard ourselves 
reverse as much more sensible—in time of war Majors and Major-Generals, . . 28 |from invasion from them, it is necessary to 
prepare for peace, that being the most season-| Lieutenants and Cornets, ‘ . 19 jraise an army of 526,000 men? There are 
able period for the good purpose—the fearful] War members by close family re- only three or four powers who can possibly 
atrocities necessarily connected with war, its lationship, . 7 . 4 . 17. jinvade us, namely, Germany, France, Russia, 
enormous expense, and above all, its essen-| Naval service, . . ; ; 9 jor America, and there is no human proba- 
tially iniquitous nature, so wholly opposed to} Officially connected with the “ Ser- bility that any of them, in the lifetime of the 
the letter and spirit of Christianity, coming vices, ; . . . 88 |present generation, will ever attempt the in- 
then so much more prominently to view. vasion of this country. France and Germany 

The present war in the East has probably 240 [are arming against each other, and in Ger- 


been marked by as frightful atrocities as any| The representation of the people of Great 
on record, «8 the subjoined extract so pain-| Britain by the members of the present House 
fully and yet so partially illustrates: more|is in the following proportions :— 

minute detail of the barbarities perpetrated 


mapy the people are almost rebelling against 
the strictness of the military rale which is 
enforced in order to maintain the country’s 


Population. _Electors.| POSiLION. 


we shrink from narrating :— The war members represent 12,750,769 969,720| As regards this country, tho panic argu- 
; et The commercial members do. 7,960,076 929,483) ment and the invasion argument fall together. 
THE RETREAT FROM SAITSCHAR— TERRIBLE The agricultural members do. 6,900,417 445,844 5 = 


SCENES. ‘There never was a time when, apparently, 
we were more free from attack and when our 
diplomatic intercourse was carried on in a 
more conciliatory spirit than in 1876. The 
honor and dignity of the country are not con- 
sulted by maintaining unnecessary armaments 
in time of peace. By so doing we are acting 
in violation of the teaching of political econo- 
my, and we are inflicting upon our population 
the evils of war in time of peace. An army 
expenditure of £15,000,000 is an insurance 
premium out of all proportion to the risk we 


. The legal profession represents 5,351,833 551,289 
The Daily News’ special correspondent thus These calculations make it evident that the 
describes the retreat of the Servians :—It was|Ppreponderating element in the Commons must 
a horrible nightmare, that march from Sait-;ever be in favor of a large war expenditure! 
schar. Cannons roaring, flames lighting up| The interest of the War Debt in 1876 is  £27,700,000 
the valley, gusts of thick smoke driven ath-|The cost of the Army and Navy in 1876 is £27,035,000 
wart the hillfaces, the heaven’s lightning ar 
flashing against the lightning of man, a nar- tm ls £54,735,000 
row steep road crammed with fugitives flee-| It is thus evident that the British people 
ing from the cannon thander, blinding smoke, | are spending, for war purposes alone, above six 
women clamoring wildly that the Turk is|thousand pounds an hour, by night and day, 
close behind them, children shrieking or sob-|throughout the whole year! Is it wonderful] are running. We are asked tospend a million 
bing, animals—oxen, sheep, goats, swine, poul. | that an increased income-tax is imposed upon| more than last year and £2,400,000 more than 
try—in an inextricable entanglement on the the country? What besides can be expected|four years ago, and that at a time when the 
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state of trade made it absolutely necessary 
that we should economise. 


From the “ (London) Friend.” 
Oath-taking and Truth-speaking. 

For a century and a half Friends have not 
been greatly troubled in the matter of oaths. 
The case was widely different in the first 
eighty years of their history. During that 
period the sufferings entailed by their testi- 
mony against judicial swearing were severe 
indeed. Instances occurred where thieves 
who had stolen property were acquitted by 
the courts, and the prosecutor sent to prison 
because he objected to substantiate his evi- 
dence by oath. No device of persecutors was 
more succcessful in consigning innocent men 
to dungeons, and sometimes to death, than 
that of tendering to Friends the Oaths of 
Allegiance and Supremacy during the reign 
of Charles If. Men who never took any oath 
whatever had, on that account, to refuse to 
swear not to fight against the king, though, 
as was well known, nothing would have in- 
duced them to bear arms for any purpose 
whatever. 

At last the revolution of 1688 brought in 
its train relief for tender consciences, who ac- 
cepted the words of Christ, “Swear not at 
all,” as of binding force and permanent obli- 
gation. The Parliament of 1696 passed a 
measure permitting Friends to give judicial 
evidence on simply affirming its truthfulness. 
This measure bestowed on Friends a great 
and well-deserved mitigation of suffering. It 
however introduced them to difficulties only 
less perplexing than those from which they 
had escaped. Instead of outside persecution, 
they were threatened by internal dissension. 
The controversy turned upon the definition 
of an oath. 

An oath, according to John Milton, “is that 
whereby we call God to witness the truth of 
what we say, with a curse upon ourselves, 
either implied or expressed, should it prove 
false.” The Affirmation Act of 1696, directed 
Friends to affirm their evidence in the words: 
“I do declare, in the presence of Almighty 
God, the witness of the truth of what I say.” 
In the view of a large body of Friends these 
words did not constitute an oath. They con- 
tained no open imprecation for false speaking. 
No kissing of the Testament was required. 
This concession of the legislature to tender 
consciences was gratefully accepted by lead- 
ing men like George Whitehead, and honor- 
able women like Margaret Fox. An influ- 
ential body of Friends, however, amongst 
whom was Thomas Story, thought this affir- 
mation so near an approach to an oath that 
they could not conscientiously employ it. 
Thomas Story proved the reality of his seru- 
ples by suffering protracted imprisonment in 
the Fleet prison rather than take the affirma- 
tion. For more than twenty years London 
Yearly Meeting was greatly disturbed by this 
difference of view. It seemed as though the 
Society might have been rent in twain te the 
dissension it caused. Especially carnest were 
the two parties in the Yearly Meeting of 1715: 
one asking that the affirmation “should be es- 
tablished over all as the testimony of truth ;” 
the other, that it should be testified “ against 
as short of the testimony of truth.” Thomas 
Story tells us how he and other like-minded 
men labored for peace, and in the end had the 
satisfaction of witnessing the fruits of their 
labor in this “good issue, that such as could 
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take the affirmation might have the benefit 
of it without censure of their brethren, and 
such as could not take it should not be re- 
proached by them.” In 1721, very much 
through the efforts of Friends who were satis- 
fied with the affirmation of 1696—amongst 
others, John Gurney, Jun., John Eccleston, 
and Richard Ashby—an act of Parliament 
passed granting a form of affirmation accept- 
able toall Friends. So an occasion of extreme 
disquiet ceased, and a cause of offence was re- 
moved that had imperilled the unity of the 
Society. The Epistle of 1722, signed by Alex- 
ander Arscott, reflects the grateful feeling 
evoked by this happy termination of strife 
and dissension :— 

“ This one solemn assembly, with the affairs 
properly pertaining thereto, hath been held 
and managed in great love and peace, to our 
comfort; and living praises with humble 
thanksgiving have been herein rendered unto 
our merciful God, through His dear Son Jesus 
Christ, for His tender mercies and privileges 
we enjoy respecting our religious liberties. 

“ And, dear Friends, we cannot but with 


— humility acknowledge the goodness of; 


od, in disposing the Legislature to grant us, 


the Jast session of Parliament, such form of 


affirmation as, by accounts received, we find 
very satisfactory to all the brethren, for which 
we are truly thankful to God, and to those in 
authority. And as we are well satisfied with 
the care of Friends in London, in their ad- 
dressing the king thereupon, and thankful for 
his excellent and favorable answer, so also 
with their care in writing and dispersing the 
late Epistle of caution concerning the use 
thereof, which good advice this meeting re- 
commends with the greatest earnestness, that 
there be no other than an honest and consci- 
entious use made of this further indulgence 
granted to us. 

“ And, dear Friends, as the united solicita- 
tion for this case ought to be esteemed a token 
of the goodness of God, and to which the suc- 
cess we have been blessed with is greatly 
owing ; so we earnestly desire that all Friends 
will thankfully embrace the present oppor- 
tunity of cementing in a very close and broth- 
erly fellowship one with another in the divine 


Spirit, and therein watch against all occasions 


of discord or breach of unity in any Quarterly, 
Monthly, or Particular Meeting, to the end 
Sion may continue a quiet habitation, the 
glory and presence of God rest and remain on 
her, and the spirit and doctrine of the Gospel 
may be lived in and maintained ; and then we 
need not doubt of seeing truth prevail in the 
earth in our days, and the glorious and spirit- 


ual kingdom of our blessed Redeemer estab- 


lished in the hearts of men.” 


This chapter in the history of Friends is less 


widely known than it deserves to be. It con- 


stitates a striking illustration of the excellence 
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mutual concession are at least as worthy to 
be remembered, and are not less teaching in 
their lessons. But, in the nature of things, 
they leave behind them less sharply-marked 
memories, and they more quickly fade into 
oblivion. Incidents, however, like that we 
have been speaking of, should be standing in- 
centives to the cultivation of a large tolerance 
amongst those who do not see eye to eye in 
respect to the application of abstract principles 
approved by all They warrant the hope that 
elements of difference that sometimes seem 
formidable may disappear, and be forgotten 
as completely as did one of the chief troubles 
to the Friends who lived under William of 
Orange, Queen Anne, and the First George. 


For “The Friend.” 
The great Submarine Blast at Hallett’s Point Reef or - 
Hell Gate, in the East River, New York. 

The explosion of near50,000 pounds of dyna- 
mite and vulcan powder, at the depth of 30 
feet below the surface of the water, on the 
24th ult., whereby nearly three acres of rock 
were demolished, is an event in mining and 
blasting that is perhaps without any parallel 
hitherto, and deserves more than transient 
notice. For a full understanding both of the 
object, the modus operandi, and the results of 
this stupendous undertaking, it is necessary 
to advert to the condition of the locality and 
the history of the efforts made in past years 
to improve the navigation of this narrow but 
important passage between New York City 
and Long IslandSound. The following account 
is extracted from “The Science Record,” for 
1872, and the newspaper narratives of the 
later progress of the work. 

“The Dutch schipper, Adrian Blok, in his 
new-built yacht, the Onrust, called that beau- 
tiful passage, which he was the first to ex- 
plore, the Hel-egat Riviere, after a branch of 
the Scheldt in his native Flanders. This was 
in 1615, six years after Hudson discovered 
the great river which now bears his name. 

“Fifty years after, another Englishman 
wrote a description of the place called Hell 
Gate,* ‘which being a narrow passage, there 
runneth a violent stream both upon flood and 
ebb, and in the middle lyeth some islands of 
rocks which the current sets so violently upon 
that it threatens present shipwreck ; and upon 
the flood is a large whirlpool which continu- 
ally sends forth a hideous roaring, enough to 


ato any stranger from passing that way, 


and to wait for some Charon to conduct bim 
through. 

“Through the main ship channel the water 
runs from two to two and a half miles an 
hour; through the middle channel, from four 
to seven miles; through the eastern channel, 
about three miles. Off Hallet’s Point the tide 
sweeps at the fearful rate of eight or nine 
miles an hour; between Shell Drake Rock and 


‘of Friends. The triumphs of forbearance and 


of patience and tolerance of conflicting view 
in respect to the application of a principle. 
The principle of truth-speaking under every 
circumstance, and of refusing to swear under 
any circumstance, were dear to all Friends. 
They differed as to the way of carrying out 
the principle. When a dispute is so embit- 
tered that it results in a disruption, like that 
which created the Free Kirk in Scotland, it 
is sure of lasting record in the pages of his- 
torians and the memories of men. In asmaller 
sphere the same thing holds good in respect 
to secessions that have occurred in the annals 


Holme’s Rock, from four to eight miles ; below 
Pot Rock, from two to five. Unless favored 
with a commanding breeze, the early navi- 
gator found it impossible to control his vessel 
when once fairly caught in these furious cur- 
rents, which were made ten-fold more perilous 
by cross-currents and countless circular eddies 
running into and overlying each other. ‘To 
steer a vessel through these intricate pas- 
sages, through which the water runs with 
such speed, breaks noisily even in the calmest 


* From the German Horll-Gat, meaning whirl-pas- 
sage or whirlpool-strait. 
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times upon the rocky shores and islands, and 
whirls in a thousand dizzying eddies, requires,’ 
says the government surveyor, ‘a cool head 
and a steady hand, even with the superior 
help of steam. But in a sailing vessel the 
greatest skill and self-possession, without a 
commanding wind, prove insufficient to guard 


Gate, broadside to the current, at an average | débris removed by a grappling machine. The 
depth of ten feet, for a distance of 130 feet. | current of water by which the first drill wag 

“Mons. Maillefert’s operations were con-|driven did not give power enough on trial, 
tinued intermittingly, as funds were forth-|and the drill was abandoned for a larger one 
coming, until March 26th, 1852, when, by a;—the ‘Mushroom,’ of similar constraction, 
misplacing of battery connections, a canister |driven by steam. This drill was tried with 
of powder was exploded under his boat, in-| partial success on Frying-Pan, but it proved 





against certain danger.’ More harm is suf- 
fered and more risks incurred here in a space 
of 2000 yards, than in all the rest of the navi- 
gable waters this side of New York to the 
farthest extremity of the Sound. Before any 
improvement was made in the channel, a 
thousand vessels a year were wrecked or seri- 


ously damaged by collision with its projecting 
Even now it is no uncommon thing 


rocks. 
to see two or three vessels go ashore on 


Frying-Pan, Gridiron, or some other of its 
treacherous reefs, in the course of a single 


day. 


“ But it is not so much the damage done to 
the light coasters that frequent the passage, 


as the exclusion of larger craft from this much 
needed entrance to the harbor of New York, 


that make the bars of Hell Gate so hurtful to 


ourcommerce. ‘| he fleets of ships and steam- 


ers that do our European carrying trade are 


now compelled to enter by way of Sandy 
Hook. 


stormy and perilous. 


large draught can not cross except at high 


tide, causing constant, vexatious, and expen- 


sive delays. The inner channel is crooked, 
shallow, and subject to shifting shoals, which 
make the passage uncertain and troublesome, 
if not dangerous. It was natural that the 
master minds of our commercial interests 
should covet the shorter and safer entrance 
through the Sound, so provokingly barred at 
Hell Gate. These obstructions once removed. 
a hundred miles of exposure to a dangerous 
coast would be shunned and an equal distance 
of smooth sailing gained ; the route to Europe 
would be shortened by fifty miles; the tedious 
waiting for high water at Sandy Hook would 
be avoided, and a full day’s time gained on 
every voyage. The far-reaching importance 


of these advantages, and the possible effect of 


them on the future of the city and country 
are simply incalculable. 

“Tn 1851, Mons. Maillefert submitted to 
the Chamber of Commerce an offer to remove 
three small but dangerous reefs—Pot Rock, 


Frying Pan, and Way’s Reef— for the sum of 


$15,000, which proposition was formally ac- 
cepted on the 18th of June following. His 
plan was entirely new. He dispensed with 
the slow and costly process of drilling—a pro- 
cess that seemed well-nigh impracticable in 
the furious tides of Hell Gate—and exploded 
his charges against instead of within the rocks 
to be broken up. When exploded in open air, 
gunpowder, it is well known, flashes upward 
and outward, doing little or no harm to bodies 
beneath. Under water the action is different. 
The superincumbent stratum offers such re 
sistance to the passage of the gas evolved, 
that the shock of the explosion is determined 
in all directions, making it possible to shatter 
subaqueous rocks by surface concussion. The 
process was remarkably simple. and within 
certain limits quite successful. The first blast 
was made on Pot Rock, on the 19th of August, 
knocking off some four feet from its highest 
projection. Originally, this obstruction rose 
to within eight feet of the surface at low 
water, and stretched like a dam across the 

















The approaches to this entrance are 
The entrance is ob- 
structed by a sand-bar, over which vessels of 






stantly killing three men and disabling their 
chief. During this period 284 charges, con- 
taining in all 34,231 pounds of powder, were 
exploded on Pot Rock, removing 10} feet, and 
giving a depth of 183 feet. On Frying-Pan and 
WVay’s Reef, 240 charges, containing nearly 
27,926 pounds of powder, were fired, knock- 
ing off several feet from each. Six discharges 
of 125 pounds each reduced Shell Drake from 
8 to 17 feet. A single discharge on Bald- 
Headed Billy, a small but dangerous boulder, 
dry at low water, was sufficient to dislodge 
it, when it was split by drilling, and the two 
parts separately removed. Mons. Maillefert 
also destroyed, by cight discharges, two other 
small rocks in the neighborhood of Woolsey’s 
Bath-House. The cost of these operations 
was about $13,000, a small sam for the great 
improvement effected in the channel. The 
principal result came from the removal of the 
projection of Pot Rock. That secured a safe 
way for vessels drawing sixteen feet of water, 
and gave such increased facility for the pas- 
sage of the rapid flood-current that the violent 
boiling of the pot was greatly reduced, and 
the destructive whirlpool almost completely 
disappeared. 

‘“* Hell Gate has lost its terrors,’ was the 


jubilant report of Mons. Maillefert and his 


Danish co-partner, Captain Raasloff, in Aug. 
1852, adding that it might be made the safest 
entrance to the harbor of New York, ‘if the 
necessary means be found to continue opera- 
tions, which, from the very outset, have given 
such beautiful and important results.’ 
‘Shortly after this appeal, an appropriation 
of $20,000 was made by Congress for carry- 


ing on the work under the supervision of Lieu-! 


tenant Bartlett, and subsequently of Major 
Fraser, of the Engineer Corps. This fund 
was soon exhausted, together with Mons. 
Maillefert’s private capital, and the work 
came to an end. 

“ When the war was over, the conversion 
of Hell Gate into a safe highway for com 
merce was again demanded: and the demand 
was so urgent, and so reasonable withal, that 
it could not be denied. 


too delicate and uncertain of continuous ac- 
tion under the trying requirements of the 
rough work at Hell Gate, and one of entirely 
different construction was substituted. 

(To be continued.) 





Selected, 

Doth Satan tempt thee, either by pleasures, 
dignities, or profits? O my soul, stand upon 
jthy guard, gird on thy strength with such 
jthoughts as these:—What can the world 
profit me, if the cares of it choke me? How 
can pleasures comfort me? or, what advance- 
ment is this, to be triumphing in honor before 
ithe face of men here, and to be trembling with 
confu-ion before the throne of God hereafter? 
What are the delights of the world, to the 
peace of my conscience, or the joy that is in 
the Holy Ghost? What are the applauses of 
men, to the crown prepared by God ? or, what 
is the gain of the world, to the loss of my 
soul? ‘The vanity of the creature is far be- 
neath the excellency of my soul; and the 
things of time not worthy to be mentioned 
with the things of eternity. Two masters, of 
|such opposite principles as God and Mammon, 
I cannot serve. 








Two masters are too much for me; 
Nor can the world with God agree ; 
Then, tempting Mammon, get thee gone, 
And let me serve my Christ alone. 


— Bogatzky’s Golden Treasury. 





Danger of Kerosene.—l\t has been the hith- 
erto almost undisputed doctrine that the 
safety standard of kerosene was the flashing 
point, the temperature at which it would give 
\Off an invisible vapor. It will not surprise 
‘those of our readers who take pains to think 
a little about the matter, to be told that, ac- 
‘cording to arecent address of Mr. Rufus Mer- 
rill, of Boston, before the American Chemical 
Society, every lamp in the land burning in a 
temperature of 75 or 80 degrees, oil of the ig- 
niting test required by law, 110 deg., is in an 
explosive condition, and liable, after burning 
for some time, to produce disaster. This he 
\demonstrated by experiments, and also that 
joil of 150 deg. is in the same condition when 





“In the summer of 1866, Brevet Major-| burned inclosed in lanterns on shipboard and 


Greneral Newton was assigned by the War |in railway cars. Between 5,00) and 6,000 
Department to the duty of examining these) persons, he added, perished last year, victims 
obstructions, with a view to their removal.|of kerosene, which should stand a test of 300 
His first report was made in January, 1867, | deg. to be safe. The explanation we presume 
giving elaborate estimates of the work re-!to be that an oil so volatile as kerosene under 





quired to make the channel what it should be 
—a safe passage-way for all shipping, not a 
mere coaster’s channel. 

‘In June, 1868, an appropriation for public 
works for rivers and harbors was agreed to in 
Congress, from which an allotment of $85,000 
was made for the needs of Hell Gate. The 


lowest bidder was Sidney F. Shelbourne, of 


New York, to whom the contract was award. 
ed in October. Mr. Shelbourne proposed to 
do the work by drilling and blasting, the 
machinery to be placed on the bottom and 
driven by a steam-pump placed on a vessel 
above. The rock was to be pierced by a rota- 
ting diamond drill driven by a small turbine 
wheel inclosed in a turtle-shaped chamber, 
blasted by charges of nitro-glycerine, and the 


continued heat, will give forth the explosive 
gas much below its actual flash point, much 
as spontaneous combustion may occur under 
favoring circumstances at temperature where 
ordinary instantaneous ignition would fail. It 
seems certainly reasonable that such should 
be the case, and, unless the statements of R. 
Merrill can be disproved, kerosene must be re- 
garded as far more dangerous than the most 
earnest advocate for legal restrictions has 
heretofore supposed.—Jns. Monitor. 
s ccs 

Sermons that proceed from the heart over 
even an unpolished tongue are likely to reach 
the heart, especially when they are seasoned 
with love and have the accompaniment of the 
Holy Spirit. 
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From ie British Friend.” 
The Present Depression of Trade, its Causes and Cure. 


This question is thus ably treated by our 
friend James Cadbury, in an address just issued 
to the electors of Banbury. 

We all know, I believe (says he), how bad 
the home trade of the country is. 

William Hoyle tells us that the cotton trade, 
which he calls the staple trade of the country, 
and a fair test of most if not all, the other in- 
dustries, has fallen off nearly 14 per cent. from 
1860 to 1875, if we take into account the in- 
crease of the population during that period, 
or an increase of only ~ per cent.; whilst the 
“foreign trade” has been increased 36 per 
cent., or more than a third more in 1875 than 
it was in 1860, or, in other words, an absolute 
difference of 50 per cent. loss of the home 
trade in 15 years as compared with the in- 
crease of the foreign trade. 

The wealth of the United Kingdom in the 

ear 1853 4 was rated to the Income Tax at 
£308, 282,191, and in 1871-2 at £482,338,317 ; 
or an increase in 18 years of 56.46 per cent., 
or more than one-half. The rates of wages 
have increased perhaps in the same proportion, 
or say, at least, a quarter more. 

We have now to look how this increase 
of property and income has been used, and 
whether there ought not to be abundance in- 
stead of want, and prosperity and increase 
instead of badness of trade. And we find that 
£11,500,000 was expended for cotton goods in 
1875, but alas! alas! £143,000,000 for intoxi- 
cating drinks; that is, at the rate of 7s. 1d. 
per head upon cotton, and £4 7s. 4d. on drink. 
And this latter sum is proved as the drink 
bill of Great Britain, for the five years ending 
1861 and 1875, shows :— 

1857.— £92,319 147 1871.—£118.906 066 
1858.— 88 148 335 1872.— 131,601,402 
1859 — 92 892,557 1873.— 140,014,712 
1860.— 86.897.683 1874.— 141,342,997 
1861.— 94,942,107 1875.— 142,876,669 


£674,741,846 


We know that if 30 or 40 millions per an- 
num are spent in consequence of a bad har- 
vest and dear food, thxt our home trade 


£155,199, 829 


suffers in proportion. What must it be with 
143 millions abstracted from the labor and 
wealth of the country every year for alcoholic 
drinks, and all the burdens of increased taxa- 
tion consequent thereon? If our foreign trade 
should lessen from its present enormous 
amount of £250,000,000 per annum (which 
means so much ready money brought into 
the country)—say of 70 or 80 millions, or 
even 100 millions, it would involve the coun- 
try in ruin. Butif we transferred the amount 
spent in drink to the home trade for the pur- 
chase and use of ourown manufactured goods, 
we should be proportionally enriched; and 
seeing that in 15 years we have increased our 
drink bill from 924 millions. per year to 142} 
millions, there is ample margin to do without 
foreign trade and be the richer. Is there any 
satisfactory reason why the change should 
not be made? sand, instead of spending on 
every man, woman, and child in the kingdom 
7s. ld. for cotton goods, and £4 7s. 4d. for 
strong drinks in the year, the figures should 
be reversed. 

_ My good friends and neighbors, the remedy 
is in your own hands. Every man ought to 
be able to say whether he likes to have the 
drink shops next door to him or not, swallow- 


THE FRIEND. 


ing down, as these are, such monstrous pro- 
portions of our wages and wealth; it being 
more than twelve times what is spent in drinks 
than for cotton goods, and other things in 
proportion. But you will say, How is this 
to be done? The answer is, to alter the law 
of the land, and give the ratepayers, instead 
of the magistrates, the right to determine 
how many, or if any, drink shops shall be 
established in one parish or district, or not. 


Sel cted. 
CHRIST OUR PORTION THROUGH LIFE 
AND IN DEATH. 


When, streaming from the eastern skies, 
The morning sun salutes my eyes, 

O, Sun of righteousness divine, 

On me with beams of mercy shine! 
Chase the dark clouds of guilt away, 
And turn my darkness into day. 


When to heaven’s great and glorious King 
My morning sacrifice I bring; 

And, grieving o’er my sin and shame, 

Ask pardon in my Saviour’s name ; 

Then, Jesus, cleanse me with thy blood, 
And be my advocate with God. 


As every day thy mercy spares 
Will bring its trials and its cares, 
O Saviour, till my life shall end, 
Be thou my counsellor and friend: 
Teach me thy precepts all divine, 
And be thy great example mine. 


When pain transfixes every part, 
And languor settles at the heart ; 
When, on my bed, diseased, opprest, 
I turn and sigh, and long for rest,— 
O, great Physician, mark my grief, 
And grant thy servant sweet relief. 


Should poverty’s consuming blow 

Lay all my earthly comforts low, 

And neither help nor hope appear, 

My steps to guide, my heart to cheer,— 
Lord, pity and supply my need, 

For thou on earth wast poor indeed. 


Should Providence profusely pour 
its various blessings on my store : 
Oh ! keep me from the ills that wait 
On such a seeming prosperous state ; 
From hurtful passions set me free, 
And humbly may I walk with thee! 


When each day’s scenes and labors close, 
And wearied nature seeks repose, 

With pardoning mercy richly blest, 
Guard me, my Saviour, while I rest ; 
And as each morning’s sun shall rise, 
Oh! lead me onward to the skies! 


And, at my life’s last setting sun, 
My conflicts o’er, my labors done, 
Jesus, thy heavenly radiance shed, 
To cheer and bless my dying bed ; 
And from death’s gloom my spirit raise 
To see thy face and sing thy praise. 
—Grant. 


Frosty Mines.—The American Journal of 
Science and Arts, contains an account of a 
curious fact, that the miners in Clear Creek 
county, Colorado, have discovered. It is 
particularly noticeable in the Stevens Mine, 
about 12,500 feet above the level of the sea, 
on McClellan Mountain.. After a depth or 
distance of ninety feet from the surface, 
the crevice matter, in which the silver is 
found, is frozen solid. Summer and winter 
have no visible effect to change its tempera- 
ture, nor is there ever any perceptible thaw. 
Pick and drill fail to work the frozen mass, 
and the only way the workmen proceed is to 
kindle a large fire at night against the matter, 
and in the morning to pick at the disinteg- 
rated ore. After this curious fashion the mine 
has been profitably conducted for two years. 
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From ninety feet, where the cold was struck, 
the tunnel has proceeded inward, now nearly 
200 feet, and the cold is in no way diminished 
as yet. Other mines in the neighborhood 
show the same singular condition, and in all 
of them the depth under ground is such that 
the frost cannot possibly have penetrated 
there. The conclusion reached by the con- 
tributor of the article is, that it is a relic of 
the glacial era. Whatever its origin, it is 
certainly a singular and interesting fact, and 
the method of mining, although profitable, is 
as simple and primitive as could well be de- 
vised. 


For “The Friend.” 


Copy of a Letter from John Thorp to Richard Reynolds. 


Manchester, 8th mo. Ist, 1811. 

My dear friend, It was very pleasant to me 
to receive a letter from thee, and such a let- 
ter in thy seventy-sixth year. I, who am 
seven years younger, feel the effects of old 
age both in body and mind; but let us not 
accuse ourselves or listen to the accuser of the 
brethren, because our faculties and powers 
are on the decline. Meekness, humility, and 
patience are a cure for all sores ; our strength 
and powers are equal to all we have to do, or 
to all that is required of us. It is our de- 
parture from humble submission, and wanting 
to feel more of the fervor of devotion, not 
willing to live by faith, and possess our souls 
in patience, that is a fruitful source of much 
unprofitable anxiety. How much of this ap- 
pears in the few diaries we have published ; 
and, I am persuaded, in the experience of 
many pious people who suffer greatly, be- 
cause they are unskilfully taught to believe, 
that if it were not owing to some omission of 
duty, they would more frequently, perhaps 
always, (particularly in meetings) be favored 
with these sensible feelings and enjoyments of 
heavenly goodness. Many, many, I believe, 
put on a much more painful pilgrimage, and 
experience many doubts and tossings, which 
would certainly be avoided by a wise atten- 
tion to that holy precept, “in your patience 
possess ye your souls.” To how many reli- 
gious people might it be said by the blessed 
Master, as formerly to Peter, “O thou of 
little faith, wherefore didst thou doubt ?” 
though it is by no means in our power to put 
ourselves into possession of those Divine con- 
solations, that sometimes, in unmerited mercy, 
are vouchsafed. I wish to be thankful, truly 
thankful, to be tavored to feel no condemna- 
tion. There is, I think, a great deal of com- 
|fortable instruction and truth in the remark, 
lthat “the Christian’s crown in this life is hid 
under the cross, that we cannot see it,” and 
doubtless laid up safely there for us when our 
warfare is accomplished. What cause have I 
to be thankful for this and a thousand other 
mercies; but to feel suitably thankful for 
favors, or compunction for our infirmities, is 
not at our command. How earnestly do I 
sometimes desire a more fervent, sensible feel- 
ing of gratitude for favors I have not deserved, 
and repentance for all I have done amiss; 
but, as I have said before, perhaps we may be 
too solicitous for these sensible fervors of de- 
votion; my mind hath often been staid and 
comforted, in recollecting these observations 
of an experienced Christian, “ Do not look 
for or expect the same degrees of sensible 
fervor; the matter lies not there; nature will 
have its share, but the ups and downs of that 
are to be overlooked; whilst your will-spirit 
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turely fervor lessen not your union with 
God.” Farewell, my dear friend; may the 
Divine blessing comfort and support our de- 
clining years, and enable us to finish the little 
work that may remain for us to do; that 
finally we may be found worthy to enter into 
the joy of our Lord.—.John Thorp. 


From “The Atlantic Monthly.” 
Liberal Education for Women. 


Unquestionably, when Matthew Vassar en- 
dowed the college at Poughkeepsie, in the 
hope of being “the instrument in the hands 
of Providence of founding and perpetuating 
an institution which shall accomplish for 
young women what our colleges are accom- 
plishing for young men,” he believed that the 
largest provision that could be made for 
students would be none too mach. The men 
of two generations ago would not have been 
more incredulous of the possibility of colleges 
for women than the trustees of Vassar would 
have been incredulous had they been told, in 
1861, that at the end of fifteen years the col- 
lege would still be unable to sustain itself 
without the aid (or the encumbrance) of a 
preparatory department numbering nearly 
forty-two per cent. of all the students within 
the college. 


No question of like importance and interest | 


THE FRIEND. 


is good and set right, the changes of crea-|The over-sanguine hope and the too persistent | pense. 


doubt are alike wide of the truth. 

It is almost a truism that all social progress 
is on parallel lines. There can be no great 
development in the education of women with- 
out corresponding opportunities for using it. 
To answer the question, “ What shall we do 
with our girls?” at eighteen, by the reply, 
“Send them to college,” only postpones it to 
return at twenty-two in the more emphatic 
form, ‘‘What shall these young women do ?” 
The answer to the question can be inferred 
by putting another: ‘‘ What would be the 
effect upon the colleges generally, if there 
were no greater number of special uses for 
college education by men than there now are 
for women ?” 

We have not space to follow out the argu- 
ment, but whoever does will soon see plainly 
that until the future possibilities of life set 
the same premium upon college education for 
women which they now do for men, it is vain 
to expect that women in great numbers will 
have the firmness and the patience to over- 
come the hindrances, far greater than for men, 
which lie in their way. 

There is another phase of the matter which 
merits attention. So long as the young wo- 
men in college are pioneers in the work, there 
is a certain isolation which repels. There is 
a necessity, too, for a kind of mental armor 
against various contingencies, and though it 


has ever changed its ground so completely in|is as likely to take the form of shyness and 
so short a time. The “ Wanted, a liberal ed-|g ‘If-depreciation as of bravado, natures of finer 


ucation for women” of ten years ago, becomes 
to-day, ‘‘ Wanted, young women upon whom 
to bestow a liberal education.” 

It is idle to say that if the highest standard 
were off-red, young women would come for- 
ward. In the strong rivalries now existing 
between the colleges, that would have been 
done long ago, if it had been worth while. 
Michigan and Cornell and Smith would do it 
to morrow if it were of any use. At Cornell, 
the great Sage College is ready for one hun- 
dred and forty students, but there are in all 
departments of the university but forty-three 
young women. Smith could muster but fif- 
teen for its Freshman class. Wellesley, with- 
out Greek, found but sixty-five for college 
students. At Michigan, in the whole under- 
graduate department there are but fifty-seven, 
and only twenty-five of these take the classi 
cal course. At Cornell there are but ten, and 
in the course requiring no Greek, only twelve. 
(These numbers are taken from the last cata- 
logue.) For 1875, there were in the College 
of Liberal Arts of Boston University, sixteen. 


We need hardly count in a review of “lib-| 


eral education” those medical schools, &c., 
which only demand “a good English educa- 
tion” for admission. 

Such a resume may be discouraging to the 
enthusiasts of ten years ago, who resolutely 
closed their eyes to all but their own hopeful 
visions. That there are to day but a hundred 
students where a thonsand would be welcome 
by no means proves that the attempt for the 
liberal education of women is a failure. He 
who interprets thus reads the story only in 
the light of his own disappointment, or chafes 
in his impatience at finding that what he 
deemed only a sudden leap to a higher plane 
is a long and toilsome upward march. Still 
less will he render a just verdict who, mis- 
taking the first stage of the movement for its 
last result, insists that because only the hun- 
drod come to-day, the thousand never will. 


grain are apt to shrink from it, unless impelled 
by an absorbing enthusiasm. Extreme theo- 
rists on the subject will scout the suggestion, 
but it is not to be lightly regarded. 

The inability to mect expenses is of course 










Really promising students are sure 
enough to obtain something from their own 
exertions or from friends. It is the second 
hundred that they need, not the first. 

We specify scholarships because it is all 
important that the aid be permanent. It 
ought to be in view of the student for years 
before she reaches it. If we may reason from 
the experience of Harvard as to the perennial 
good of this form of charity (witness the 
Pennoyer scholarships), three thousand dol. 
lars entrusted to any one of these colleges wilt 
make possible the college education of one 
woman every four years for the next century, 
Nor are we thinking only of the personal 
gain of these students. No power so strong 
could be brought to bear upon the standard 
of the colleges, as the gift of a large number 
of scholarships, for nothing will so soon bring 
to the colleges themselves the ablest young 
women. We can think of no form of benevo- 
lence more attractive to ladies of wealth than 
this, for if but the half that is said of the 
power of an educated woman be true, nothing 
can so surely elevate the whole sex as the 
pursuit of liberal studies. 


ccenlsieoatin 
Selected for “The Friend.” 

When Cyrus took the king of Armenia and 
his son Tigranes, and their wives and children 
prisoners, and, upon their humble submission, 
beyond all hope, gave them their liberty and 
their lives —in their return home, as they 
were all commending Cyrus—some for his 
personage, some for his power, some for his 
clemency,—Tigranes asked bis wife, “ What 
thinkest thou of Cyrus? is he not a comely 
and a proper man, of a majestic presence?” 
“Truly,” said she, “I know not what man- 

















a potent reason why so few women are yet in|ner of man he is: I never looked upon him.” 
college. This is, however, only another form|‘‘ Why,” said he, ‘‘ where were thine eyes all 
of the difficulty which we have stated as want|the while? upon whom didst thou look ?” 
of future opportunity. Whether this genera-|‘‘I fixed mine eyes,” said she, ‘all the while 
tion or the next will see the solution of the} upon bim,” (meaning her busband) “ who, in 
questions about occupation and remuneration| my hearing, offered to Cyrus to lay down his 
may be doubted, but it is clearly the duty to-|life for my ransom.” Thus, if any question 
day of all friends of the higher education of; the devout soul, once indeed captivated by the 
women to unite their efforts to bring about] world, bat now enamored of Christ her hea- 
two results. First, that we enter on no new\ venly Bridegroom, whether she is not charmed 
experiments. Each theory is sufficiently on| with the riches, pleasures, and gaieties of the 
trial: let there be no further division of in-| world ?—her answer is, That her eyes and her 
terests. Let it be said clearly enough and|heart are now fixed on a nobler object, even 
emphatically enough to reach the ear ofjon him who not only made an offer, like Ti- 
every man or woman with a dollar to spare|granes, to die in her stead, but actually laid 
or to bequeath: found no more new colleges.| down his life to ransom her; and as her dear 
Choose the best, or the nearest to you, of| Bridegroom is now in heaven, her lovks are 
those we now have, and help that. The after him, and she can esteem nothing in com- 
second is only the closer application of the| parison of him.—Bogartzky’s Golden Treasury. 
first. Spend no more in walls and roofs. 
Give life, the living soul, to the colleges in| Cultivate Early the Hubit to Work.—There 
professors and in students. Scholarships for|is scarcely anything of greater importance to 
women in any of the colleges we have named!a young man than that he should acquire 
will be filled as fast as they are founded.|early the habit of regular application to some 
The expense varies from about three hundred| pursuit. Many persons who are not of an 
and fifty dollars at Michigan or Boston to{indolent nature live on, from day to day, from 
five hundred and fifty at Vassar. Tuition at|month to month, from year to year, without 
Michigan is of course free to students from| accomplishing anything worth while. They 
that State. The large number of State schol-| wonder that others are successful, and they 
arships at Cornell pays for the tuition there,|are not; that others progress and they re- 
but they are of course limited to New York} main stationary. The difficulty with them 
students. Tuition at Boston or Smith is re-Jis that although they are not particularly 
mitted to all needing such help, so that the|averse to labor, they have never learnt how 
amount of help required by a student at any|to work to advantage. They have never 
one of these places need not be much above] formed the habit of regular, systematic ap- 
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half the cost of living. We place it thus low,| plication. 

jfor it is agreed by all who tave had expe-| Desultory and merely impulsive efforts are 
rience in the matter that better material is|attended by very insufficient and unsatis- 
obtained by offering less than the whole ex-!factory results. The first requisite is to know 
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what you want to accomplish.—Have some 
purpose—some plan. Then see to it that the 
sun does not set on a day in which something 
has not been done to promote that purpose. 
Have, so far as possible, regular hours of 
work, and let no light interruption interfere 
with them. If you take aday’s recreation, 
be sure that on the morrow you promptly re- 
sume your work, and give to it the benefit of 
refreshed strength and renewed vigor. 

At the end of every week, regularly review 
your work. Consider just how much you 
have accomplished. If you are satisfied with 
what you have done it will bring to you a 
feeling of repose and content. If you find 
you should have done more, then make sure 
that the coming week shall show an improve- 
ment on the past. 

If all young men now coming on the stage 
would scrupulously observe these simple in 
structions, what an increase of success and of 
happiness there would be!—WN. Y. Letter. 

For “The Friend.” 

Having noticed in the 5th number of “ The 
Friend,” the article referring to an incident 
in the ministerial services of Spurgeon, the 
noted London preacher, it has recalled to 
my memory a circumstance which transpired 
when I was young: the relation of which I 
propose to give as affording another illustra- 
tion of the Scripture declarations: “The pre- 
parations of the heart in man, and the answer 
of the tongue, are from the Lord.” ‘ ‘The 
words of the wise are as goads and as nails 
fastened by the masters of assemblies—which 
are given from one Shepherd.” 

I give the substance of the occurrence. My 
father, who was an elder among Friends, re. 
sided in the city of Baltimore, a few dwel- 
lings below the late Dr. Thomas E. Bond, and 
in the same street. The doctor wax a local 
preacher in the Methodist Society, and some 
time before his death senior editor, I believe, 
of the New York “Christian Advocate.” On 
fine summer evenings my father was in the 
practice of sitting in his arm chair on his front 
door steps with more or less of his family 
withhim. As Doctor Bond passed along, going 
or returning from his professional duties, he 
would often stop and have some pleasant or 
interesting conversation with him. One even- 
ing having stopped, he said to my father. 
“You did not know that I turned Quaker 
preacher last Sunday.” 

“Why no,” said my father, “how was} 
that ?” 

“Well, I will tell you. You know in the 
eastern section of the city we Methodists have 
a meeting-house called Caroline Street Meet- 
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ment ; and the people would be there and I’d 
have to go. So the prior week days passed 
along, and no relief came, and finally I con- 
cluded that [ would make no further essay at 
preparation, but trust to Divine Providence 
for his help on the occasion. Accordingly IL 
went to the meeting not knowing what might 
beful me. As perhaps you know, it is our 
practice to have some exercises in singing be- 
fore the sermon. Entering the pulpit I gave 
out a hymn: still not knowing what I should 
do. While the congregation was engaged in 
singing this hymn, a passage in the Psalms 
suddenly presented itself to me with life or 
light, and [ at once determined to make use 
of it for my subject and do the best I could. 
Accordingly I did so, and delivered my dis 
course from that text, and I do assure you I 
never preached a sermon more to my own 
satisfaction or the satisfaction, as I believe, of 
an audience, than I did on that occasion.” 

“ Now,” said the doctor, “if that was not 
turning Quaker preacher | doat know what 
would be.” 


The Bank of France.—Opening on the Rue 
de la Verilliere, and surrounded by the Rues 
Radziwill, Bailif, Croix-des-Petits-Champs, 
the Bank of France has occupied, ever since 
1811, the ancient hotel of the Count of Tou- 
louse. Its general aspect is that of a prison 
for good society. It shows many prospects 
of iron railings and iron doors, the latter being 
abundantly garnished with bolts and bars. 
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ceiving deposits and consignments, keeping 
current accounts, and issuing drafts at sight 
to bearer; all other trade but that in gold 
and silver was forbidden. In the primitive 
statutes of the bank may still be observed, in 
a radimentary state indeed, but very clearly, 
the system which bas secured to it an almost 
uninterrupted career of prosperity to this 
day. On the 28th of Nivose, or as early as 
the 18th January, 1800, a Consular decree 
deposited a large amount of government 
money with the new bank, and on the 24th 
Germinal, year X[, or 14th April, 1803, it 
was definitely organized by law, under the 
style and title of the bank of France, its capi- 
tal being raised at the same time to 45,000,- 
000 francs, or $9,000,0J0.— Ledger. 


The famous Eddystone Lightouse, off the 
coast of Cornwall, England, was first built in 
a fanciful way, of wood, by thé learned and 
eccentric Winstanly. On its side he put vVa- 
rious boastful inscriptions. He was very 
proud of his structure, and from its lofty 
balcony used boldly to defy the storm, erying : 

“ Blow, O winds! rise, O ocean! break forth, 
ye elements, and try my work!” 

But one night the sea swallowed up the tower 
and its builder. It was built a second time 
of wood and stone, by Rudyerd. The form 
was good, but the wood gave hold for the 
elements, and the builder and his structure 
perished in the flames. 

Next the great Smeaton was called in. He 


Its high and solid walls would defy any at-|raised a cone from the solid rock on which it 
tempt to scale them, and every issue of the| was built, and riveted it to the rock, as the 
building is made for a defence which could|ogk is fastened to the earth by its roots. 
only be vanquished by a regular siege pro-|From the rock of the foundation he took the 
vided with the engines of war. Within, the| rock of the superstructure. He carved upon 
place is as active as an ants’ nest. Every pas-|it no boastful inscriptions like those of Win- 
sage and staircase of the building is crowded stanley, but on the lowest course he pat, 
during all the business hours of the day, and |« Except the Lord build the house, they labor 
an incoming multitude elbow an out-going|jn vain that build it ;’ and on its keystone 
host in each direction. None but people in &\above the lantern, the simple tribute, “* Laus 
harry are to be seen there; so at every door| Deo /” and the structure sti!l stands, holding 
and landing place are posted ushers ready to up its beacon light to the storm tossed ma- 
reply immediately to questions asking the! »jner.— Late Paper. 

way to different points in the labyrinth. Yet 
the edifice is daily growing larger, and the 
palace which sufficed for the wants of legiti- 
mate princes is too small for this temple of 
trade. Nowhere are so many varieties of| 
people to be met with as within the precincts 
of this universal assembly house. Every 
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Teach me to live Thy purpose to fulfil ; 

Bright for Thy glory let my taper shine— 
Each day renew, remould this stubborn will ; 
Closer round Thee my heart's affection twine— 
Keep me unspotted while a pilgrim here ; 
Then bring me, sinless, to the heavenly sphere! 


—_——.>s—-—- 


class of society is represented there—soi- 
diers, artisans, shopkeepers—from the capi- 
talist who comes to receive the dividend on 
his shares, to the workman who has to pay 
an acceptance for a few francs which he has 
given for his tools. The first impression made 


Love descends, not ascends. The might of 
a river depends not on the quality of the soil 
through which it passes, but on the inex- 





|haustibleness and depth of the spring from 


which it proceeds. A parent loves the child 


more than the child the parent, and partly 
because the parent’s heart is larger, not be- 
cause the child is worthier. The Saviour 
loved his disciples infinitely more than his 
disciples loved Him, because his heart was 
infinitely larger. Love trusts on, ever hopes 
and expects better things, and is a trust 
springing from itself, and out of its own deeps 
alone.—Rowland Hill. 



























ing-house. To this place of worship it bas be- 
come the fashion for young persons to largely 
resort on Sabbath afternoons. Well, last Sab- 
bath afternoon I had an appointment to 
preach there, and as the occasion was no 
common one, ] thought I had better make 
some preparation in order to do it justice ; for 
which purpose I selected my subject and text 


on a stranger by the Bank of France is one 
which inspires good will for an establishment 
which, having only in view the public in- 
terest, impartially tries to be useful to every 
section of the community. . 

It was in 1800, the 24th Plaviose, year VIIL., 
that certain bankers formed themselves into 
a company which became the Bank of France. 
and began to consider it, but did not get along|The principal of them were Perregaux, Le 
with it. I could make nothing out of it: my|Couteuix-Canteleu, Mallet, the elder, Re- 
mind became confused, and I thought perhaps|camier, husband of the charming wife, and 
I was sick. I then concluded to try what) Robillard, a tobacco manufacturer. The com- 
making a few notes would do for me, but it; mercial gentlemen speedily agreed upon the 
allamounted to nothing; the more I tried the|statutes of a financial institution, which was 
more perplexed and confused I became, until|to have a capital of 30,000,000 frances, or 
at last | was sure I was sick. Well, you may | $6,000,000, divided into 30,000 nominative!unlucky minute about the merest nothing, to 
be sure I felt pretty bad and anxious; but it shares. ‘Ihe business of the company was|undo the work of all the year—to forget the 
wouldn't do to turn aside from the appoint. | restricted to discounting, collecting bills, re-'tender memories—to repudiate the affection 


Men bear with each other’s faults and vices 
for years, and shoot each other for a careless 
remark. A man bears with his wife’s faults, 
and the wife with her husband’s shortcom- 
ings, for a score of years, and flash up in an 
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—to sneer at the idea of love.—Church Ad- 
vocate. 


THE FRIEND. 
-s PENTH MONTH 7, 1876. 


Information has been received of another 
Conference having been recently held, this 
time by a number of Friends, members of 
Kansas Yearly Meeting; in which the condi- 
tion of the Society in their own and other 
Yearly Meetings, produced by departures 
from the faith of Friends, was seriously con- 
sidered. Also what is called for at the hands 
of those, who—to use their own words—feel 
“the necessity of Friends every where becom- 
ing more earnest to stand unflinchingly in the 
maintenance of all our principles and testi- 
monies, as a Society. Firmly believing that 
if we be found building up the things which 
God commanded our early founders to de- 
stroy, or destroying the things which He 
commanded them to build up, we make our- 
selves transgressors.” 

We rejoice that the time has come, or ap- 
pears to be close at hand, which has long been 
seen by the eye of faith, when true Friends 
in other Yearly Meetings than Ohio and Phila- 
delphia, find it laid upon them to come fourth 
boldly, in support of the doctrines and testi- 
monies which the Head of the Church raised 
up the Society of Friends to illustrate before 
the world: also to bear an “unflinching” 
testimony against the spurious religion that 
many in high places have been insidiously 
and persistently striving for years to sub. 
stitute for the original faith and practices of 
Friends. 

It is of the highest importance that all 
everywhere who may thus stand forth in the 
defence of the trath, may know their own 
spirits to be seasoned with Grace, and be kept 
out of the snare of the fowler; possessing 
their souls in patience; willing to suffer all 
the appointed time whatever the Lord may 
permit to come upon them ; that so they may 
know every step to be taken in the meekness 
of wisdom, and the arm of the Lord to sup- 
port and protect them. The Lord will work 
for his own blessed cause and who can let or 
hinder him? 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Foreign.—The prospect of an early termination of 
the war between Turkey and Servia and Montenegro is 
again clouded. At the request of the great Powers 
Turkey offered a short extension of the armistice, but 
both Servia and Montenegro declined to accept it, pre- 
ferring a continuance of the struggle. 

A dispatch from Belgrade says the English Consul 
renewed his peacefal representations and urgel the 
Servian government to accept a prolongation of the 
armistice for four days. The government refused. 
The Servian forces under Generals Tchernayeff and 
Popovich simultaneously attacked the Turks and pur- 
sued them beyond Teschitza. During the engagement 
fire from the Servian artillery ignited seven caisson; of 
gunpowder in the Turkish ammunition depot. The 
explosion caused fearful havoc among the Tarks. The 
Servians lost about 2000 men in this battle. The 
assumption of the title of king by Prince Milan, of 
Servia, is objected to by both Russia and Austria. The 
Austrian Prime Minister has demanded Prince Milan’s 
positive refusal of the royal title which the army and 
people wish him to take. 

The Porte has sent relief to the destitute Bulgarians, 
and has also taken measures for the rebuilding of their 
villages which the Turks had destroyed. 

A Berlin special says: The Porte has given Baring, 
Secretary of the British Legation, a seat in the mixed 
tribunal trying persons accuse of participation in the 
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Bulgarian atrocities, with all the rights accorded the 
other judges. 

It is stated that Queen Victoria has seen a change in 
the occupancy of every European throne since she be- 
came sovereign. 

A Melbourne, Australia, dispatch says, the Dan- 
denong, from Melbourne to Sydney, foundered near 
Jervis Bay during a hurricane on the 4th ult. Sixty 
of the crew and passengers were drowned. Jervis Bay 
is on the east coast of Australia, 85 miles south of 
Sydney. 

At a recent meeting of the Reform Club in Manches- 
ter, John Bright said he thought the meeting of Parlia- 
ment was desirable. It would result in a new policy 
in regard to Turkish affairs, and make a solemn de- 
cision that the blood and treasures of England should 
never again be wasted in behalf of the Ottoman power. 
Turkey should be left to the fate which Providence had 
decreed for her corruption and tyranny. 

The United States steamship Franklin having been 
authorized by the Navy Department to receive William 
M. Tweed as a passenger, the Spanish authorities at 

Jigo put the fugitive on board that vessel which is now 
on the passage to New York. 

It is stated that Don Carlos has informed the French 
government that he would not re-enter Spain at the 
cost of another civil war, and will quit Paris for Bel- 
gium or Switzerland in a few weeks. 

The Colorado or potato bettle has made its appear- 
ance in Sweden and commenced its usual ravages. The 
insect is supposed to have been brought from the United 
States in cargoes of grain. 

A sanguinary battle occurred on the 31st of Eighth 
month, in New Granada, between the government 
forces and those of the revolutionary or conservative 

arty. After a fierce contest the latter were completely 
}ronted with the loss of a thousand men killed and a 
still larger number wounded. 

According to recent enumerations the population of 
Peru is now 2,720,735, that of Norway 1,815,000, and 
Sweden 4,383,291. 

The island of Porto Rico was visited on the 13th ult. 
by a very violent hurricane which caused great damage 
both at sea and on the land. Numerous vessels were 
wrecked and many lives lost. 

London, 10th mo, 2d.—Consols 95 11-16. U.S. sixes, 
1867, 108$. 

| Liverpool.—Middling uplands cotton, 5 15-16d. Or- 
leans, 63d. 

Unitep States.—The International Exhibition was 
visited during the week ending 9:h mo. 30th, by 678,- 
893 persons who paid for admission. The receipts at 
the gates from the opening up to 9th mo. 29th, had 
amounted to $2,158,945. 

There were 316 interments in Philadelphia for the 
week ending 9th mo. 23d, and 281 for that ending the 
30th ult. 

The decrease in the national debt between 3d mo. 1st, 
1869, and 9:h mo. Ist, 1876, a period of six and a half 
jyears, has been $430,281,318. The decrease in the an- 
|nual interest has been $31,253,548. 

The yellow fever which for some weeks past has been 


so fatal in Savannah, Geo., has appeared in other| 


southern towns also. Brunswick, Geo., about 80 miles 
from Savannah, has been desolated by the pestilence. 
The Commissioners to treat with & Sioux Indians 
have obtained the assent of those r@siding near the 
Spotted Tail agency, to the agreement recently made 
by them with those at the Red Cloud Agency. The 


Indians gave their consent very reluctantly, and com- | 


plained of the broken promises of the government and 
the injustice with which they were treated. 

The U.S. Treasury Department has paid out between 
nineteen and twenty millions of dollars in silver coin 
for the redemption of fractional currency, &e. 

The total number of exhibitors at the International 
Exhibition is 30,864. Of these 3822 are Spanish, 2580 
British, 2462 Portuguese, 1632 Turkish, 1597 French, 
1089 Germans, 1144 Italians, and 1397 Argentine Re- 
public. Beside these China, Japan, Brazil, Mexico and 
many other countries send collections. Eight thousand 
one hundred and seventy-five of the exhibitors belong 
to the United States, and 22,689 are foreigners. On 
the 28th ult. the exhibition was visited by no less than 
251,332 persons who paid for admission, beside 5837 at 
the cattle show. 

The U. States Signal Office at Philadelphia reports a 
rainfall of 8.77 inches during the Ninth month. The 
highest temperature of the month was 88 deg., and the 
lowest 46 deg. 

There were 459 deaths in New York city last week. 
The sub-marine operations upon the rocks at Hell Gate, 
New York, are reported successful. Soundings were 
taken on the 30th ult. in ninety places and beyond the 


distance of 150 feet from the shore a depth of 26 feet 
and upwards was found. 

The total number of interments at Sivannah on the 
30th ult. and Ist inst. was 51, of which 34 were from 
yellow fever. On the 2d inst. there were 42 interments, 
of which 23 were from the fever. 

The monthly statement of the national debt shows a 
reduction of $2,915,365 during the Ninth month. The 
cash in the Treasury consisted of $64,091,124 in coin, 
and $12,524,945 currency. 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 2nd inst. New York.— American gold, 110, 
Superfine flour, $4.70 a $5.05; State extra, $5.20 a 
$5.50; finer brands, $6 a $8.50. Amber winter wheat, 
$1.25; No. 2 Milwaukie spring, $1.24; No. 3 do., $1.08; 
No. 2 Chicago, old, $1.12. Yellow and mixed corn, 
583 cts. Canada barley, $1.19 a $1.20; State, 95 cts. a 
$1.00. Oats, 38 a 45 cts. Philadelphia.—Cotton, 11} 
a ll} cts. Superfine flour, $3.25 a 24.00; family flour, 
$6 a $6.50; finer brands, $7 a *8.50. Red wheat, $1.18 
a $1.22; amber, $1.23 a $1.25; white, $1.28 a $1.31, 
Rye, 78 cts. Mixed corn, 57 a 58 cts.; yellow 59 a 60 
cts. Oats, 36 a 50 cta. Clover-seed, 105 a 11 ets. per 
lb. New York fancy cheese, 12 a 13 cts. About 5800 
beef cattie sold at 5} a 6 cts. per lb. gross for extra, a few 
choice at 6} cts.; 5a 53 cts. for fair to good, and 3 a 4} 
ets. for common. Sheep, 5 a 5} cts. per Il. gross. Re- 
ceipts 13,000 head. Hogs, $3.75 a 39.25 per 100 lb. 
net. Receipts 5000 head. Baltimore.—No. 2 western 
red wheat, $1.23 a $1.25; No. 3 do., $1.18 a $1.20; 
Maryland amber, $1.30 a $1.32. Yellow corn, 56 a 58 
cts. Oats, 40a 45 cts. Chicago.—No. 2 spring wheat, 
$1.07}; No. 3do., 91 cts. a $l. No. 2 corn, 44} cts, 
No. 2 oats, 333 cts. Barley, 83} cts. Lard, 10} cts. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received from Lydia T. King, Pa., $2, vol. 50, and 
for Joseph E. Mickle, $2, vol. 50; from William Web- 
\ster, Pa., per Joseph W. Jones, $2.10, to No. 11, vol. 
51; from Hannah Roberts, Pa., $2.10, vol. 50; from 
Pemberton Moore, Pa., $2.10, vol. 50; for Mary H. 
Hambleton, [o., and Amy C. Hoopes, Edward H. Hall, 
and Jane Gibbons, Pa., $2.10 eich, vol. 50 ; from Isaac 
| Huestis, Agent, O., $2.10, vol. 50, and for Lewis W. 
Bye, Fleming Crew, Amy John, Burwell Peebles, 
Henry Crew, Ann Smith and Jesse Hiatt, $2.10 each, 
vol. 50; from John Boadle, N. J., $2.10, vol. 50; from 
Abel J. Hopkins, Del., $2.10, vol. 50; from Elizabeth 
R. Bedell, Io., $2.10 vol. 50 ; from Jacob Reeder, Io., 
$2.10, vol. 50, and for R. B. Cox, $2.10, vol. 50; from 
Henry Wood, N. J., $2.10, vol. 50; from Anna Macy, 
O., per Stacy Cook, $2.10, vol. 50; from James P, 
| Cooper, Pa. per S. A. Cooper, $2.10, vol. 50: from 
Joseph W. Ltppincott, City, $2, vol. 50; for Horace 
\Sanndera, Kansas, $2.10, vol. 50; from Isaac Craft, 
Fkfd., $2.10, vol. 50; for Richard Chambers, City, and 
Richard M. Chambers, Pa., $2 each, and George R. 
|Chambers, Pa., $2.10, vol. 50; from George Buzby, 
iN. J., $2.10, vol. 50; from Benjamin Ellyson, [o., $2.10, 
| vol. 50; from Owen Evans, Pa., $2.10, vol. 50; from John 
Forsythe, Pa., $2.10, vol. 50; from Henry W. Roberts, 
IN. J., $2.10, vol. 50; from Thomas C. Hogue, Pa., 

2.10, vol. 50; from Ephraim Tomlinson, N. J., $2.10, 
vol, 50; from Richard W. Hutton, Pa., per Benjamin 
W. Passmore, $2, vol. 50; from Samuel Woolman, Del., 
|$2.10, vol. 50, and from Barzillai French, O., $2.10, 
vol. 50. 


| THE CORPORATION OF HAVERFORD COL- 
LEGE. 

A Stated Annual Meeting of The Corporation of 
Haverford College will be held at the Committee Room 
of Arch Street Meeting-house, Philadelphia, on Second- 
\day, Tenth month 9th, 1876, at 3 o’clock P. M. 
EpWARD BETTLE, Jr., Secretary. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
The Winter Session of this Institution opens on 
|Second-day, 10th mo. 30th. Parents and others intend- 
ing to send pupils will please make application to 
| Bexsamin W. Passmore, Sup’t. (Address Street Road 
P. O., Chester Co., Pa.,) or to CHartes J. ALLEN, 
| Treasurer, No. 304 Arch St., Philadelphia. 





| FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—Josuua H. WorTs- 
InGToN, M. D. 
| Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 
|made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
| Managers. 


WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 





